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[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. } 


“ Summer set lip to earth's bosom bare 
And left the flushed print in a Poppy there, 
Like a yawn of fire from the grass it came, 
And oe fanning wind puffed it to flapping 


—Francis Thompson. 


The brilliant scarlet Poppy 
which has so suddenly leaped into 
public favor, has heretofore not 
enjoyed garden popularity, as 
many flower growers recognized 
the fact that it required consid- 

erable artistic ability and skill in 
and grouping to keep 

its ae scarlet color from 
clashing with the soft, harmoniz- 


ing pastel shades usually selected 
to grace milady’s garden. But it 
is quite safe to predict, that due 
to its intimate association with 
the battle fields on which Ameri- 
can heroes sacrificed their young 


lives, the Poppy will, in the 
future, be planted here, there and 
everywhere as a living emblem 
of the nation’s lasting esteem and 


“ In Flanders fields where Poppies blow.” 

There are numerous species of 
the Pop Ppy family (Papaverace) 
but the Poppy referred to above 
by the martyred poet-soldier (Mc- 
Crea), who himself lies under the 
Poppies of France, 
the old, common variety of Toppy 
(Papaver Rhoeas) from which ¢ 
Rev. Wilks of Shirley Vicarage, 
England, an ardent nature-lover 
and successful hybridizer, de- 
veloped the beautiful Shirley Pop- 
pies of cultivation which exhibit 
such a wide range of color from 
the most delicate shades to the 

ichest of dark hues. 

The showy, scarlet Poppy 
blooms in May and. June and its 


tuous flame-red flowers, on grace- 
ul stems, strikingly contrasted 
with the beautiful oliage make a 


is probably 


POPPIES AS MEMORIALS. 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 














GLADIOLUS— WHITE GLORY. 
(For description see page 61.) 


picture so remarkably gorgeous 
as to beggar description. 

Now that the seal of govern- 
mental approval has been granted 
by the planting of Poppies in the 
parks of the Nation’s Capital, 
the garden popularity of the 
Poppy is assured and hints on its 
culture will be in order. 

The Poppy is easily raised from 
seed sown early in autumn or in 
spring. The soil should be sandy, 
porous and well drained. As the 
seed is exceedingly small it re- 
quires some care in sowing. It 
is well to mix the seed with 10 or 
12 times its bulk of fine dry sand, 
broadcast it thinly where the 
plants are to remain, and then 
cover lightly. It usually germi- 
nates quickly and the seedlings 
should be thinned out to at least 
eight or ten inches apart so as to 
guard against crowding, a condi- 
tion to be especially avoided in 
Poppy culture, as it is the cause 
of stunted growth, lack of bloom 
and the rotting at. the base of the 

lant, that sometimes attacks the 

oppy during continued hot, 
moist weather. Though the trans- 
planting of Poppies is considered 
difficult, it can be successfully 
accomplished with. well grown 
plants if one is careful not to in- 
jure the long tap roots. When 
transplanted, the growth of the 
oat is retarded, the time of 

loom delayed usually for a year 
and the foliage invariably lost, 
but in a few weeks’ time when 
the plant has recovered from the 
shock caused by transplanting, 
the growth is renewed and new 
leaves appear. 

Where it is difficult to start 
Poppy plants early in the open 
ground, considerable time may 
be gained and the difficulties of 
transplanting minimized by plant- 
ing seeds indoors in egg shells 
filled with soil and set close to- 
gether in a shallow pan or box of 
earth. The seeds in the egg-shell 

[ Concluded on page 57. | 
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Plant Quarantine Number 37. 
Comments and Suggestions by Prof. Donald Reddick. 


[ Written expressly fer The Flower Grower. } 


OUR EDITORIAL in the January 

issue expresses mildly the view 

held by a great many ornamental 

horticulturists and others on the 
enforcement of quarantine No. 37 of the 
Federal Horticultural Board. In the 
present day of a society of nations, the 
argument you use would seem to be 
sufficient to prevent the adoption 
or enforcement of such a regulation ;! 
but that very argument (referring then 
to our allies) was employed at hearings 
before the Board, at various times, ap- 
parently without effect. Other argu- 
ments were used, too, seemingly with 
as little effect. It may be worth while 
to recite some of thearguments. Pub- 
lic sentiment is very much aroused 
now and it is even possible that con- 
certed action might bring a speedy 
repeal of the regulation although these 
knowing about conditions in Washing- 
ton doubtless would be inclined to the 
idea that the only possible means of 
relief lies in‘Congressional action which 
would abolish the Board. 

1. It is contended that the plants 
absolutely prohibited fall in the class 
with luxuries. While it is true that 
some of these plants can be bought 
only by wealthy people, it is equally 
true that some of us enjoy certain 
plantings of our more fortunate neigh- 
bors as much, perhaps, as they do 
themselves. And in the cities and 
large villages, who can say that a well- 
kept park is not. the property of the 
masses? The writer lived in one city 
once where the parks with their plant- 
ings of domestic and foreign trees, 
shrubs and other ornamental plants 
fell in the class of necessities. 

2. Secretary Houston says in his 
notice that “there exist in and 
other foreign countries and localities 
certain injurious insects and fungus 
diseases new to and not heretofore 
widely distributed within and through- 
out the United States.” Hedoes not un- 
dertake to mention a single example.” 
The Chairman of his Horticultural 
Board, however, has mentioned at vari- 
ous times,3 a number of examples 
of previous introductions. The list is 
a stock one and is recited with more or 
less conviction by various persons. It 
usually begins with San José scale and 
its embellishments and end depend 
largely om the imagination of the pro- 





1 Since the above was written the regulations have 
been amended twice, presumably due to pressure 
from the out ‘he concessions represented in 
the amendments are not very great. 


2 Secretary Houston under date of March 28, 1919, 
has addressed an open letter to Mr. Winfred Rolker, 
of the aK ew = = Florists’ Club epee say Committee, 
explaining motives back of the order. Interested 
persons 2 could obtain a copy of the letter on 
application tw the Secretary. ‘The Secretary does not 

resume to go back of the we given him b: 

but those vitally interested might well loo! 
facts with respect to pod a ag vem _— 
4 which Congr - ie 
establishment of the Federal § Horticultural 3 Bowed. 


3 Under the caption, Service and Regulatory An- 
1919, issued March 8, 1919, 





is, January, 
the Federal Horticultural Board presents some spe- 
cific cases. The pamphlet, probably, can be secured 


free on request. It is worth reading. 


mulgator. (This is not a facetious 
remark.) An answer to thisstatement 
of the Secretary might be a challenge 
to cite examples and proofs thereof. 
It is a fine answer because the only ex- 
amples that can be cited are of things 
that have happened. There is no evi- 
dence whatever that any of the insects 
or diseases mentioned in any list will 
be of consequence in North America. 
In fact most of the evidence is on the 
other side. The diseases and pests of 
Europe and America have been com- 
pared by various scientists and the 
most striking thing is that the troubles 
are different. A notable example is 
that of the dreaded potato wart disease. 
Trials made at numerous places in this 
country indicate that the disease will 
be of little or no consequence in most 
of our potato growing regions. Like- 
wise the Nun moth which is so injuri- 
ous in European forests is of no con- 
sequence in Canadian forests where 
it is now known to exist. This is ex- 
perimental evidence of a kind very 
meagre at present. But there is an- 
other kind of evidence which is nearly 
as good. There has been an _ unre- 
stricted fiow of plants of all descrip- 
tions from Europe, in particular, to 
North America for nearly 300 years. 
Considering the enormous quantities 
of material brought over it may be 
asked in all seriousness whether there 
is a singie species of bug or fungus in all 
of Europe which has not beer brought 
to this country thousands of times. If 
this is true, as seems likely, it would 
appear that all of those capable of estab- 
lishing themselves in this country have 
had ample opportunity to do so and 
for that reason there is no object in 
enforcing the regulation at this late 
date. 

3. The Secretary says “‘ 
not heretofore widely distributed within 
and throughout the United States.” 
This is a stock phrase but constant 
repetition of it does not necessarily 
make it fact. If the truth were known 
it is not improbable that several of the 
diseases and pests mentioned in lists 
do exist in this country. These very 
words were used only two years ago 
in connection with acorn disease. Sub- 
sequent examinations showed that it 
exists in several states; and museum 
specimens show that it has been here 
for a long time. In other words the 
disease is of little or no consequence 
and, therefore, had not come to the 
attention of scientists. Would it not 
be well to find out what we have at 
home before making trouble with our 
neighbors ? 

4. “Which affect and are carried 
by nursery stock.” Not to mention in- 
numerable other ways. The packing 
material about various articles is likely 
to be a means of entrance of various 
fungi and insects, particularly when 
this material consists of excelsior, peat, 
sphagnum, wild grass, etic. Indeed, 


new to and - 
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the European corn worm is said to 
have been brought in on jute. Why 
not shut off the jute business? We 
should not traffic in a thing which is 
likely to be such a menace to an im- 
portant food crop. In other words 
there is not physical means of prevent- 
ing introductions of plant pests unless 
we wish to close the door to all foreign 
corimerce. Likewise all our motor 
trucks, big guns, automobiles, camp 
equipment of every description, sol- 
diers’ uniforms and shoes should be 
subjected to disinfection because the 
earth adhering to them may harbor 
the germs of plant diseases or the eggs 
of noxious insects. It is fair to ask 
whether more earth will not be moved 
in this way from France to the United 
States during the next ten months than 
would come in balls of earth about 
plants in the next ten years? 

5. Regulation 2. Field, vegetable 
and flower seeds are exempted. So far 
as diseases are concerned it is probably 
true that more parasites are dissemi- 
nated widely im or on or with seed than 
in any other way. The bacterium 
causing a blade blight of barley lately 
has been shown to remain alive for at 
least two years on perfectly dry seed. 
The fungus causing stinking smut of 
wheat is in the seed. In such familiar 
examples as bean weevils the insect or 
an egg is in the seed for a considerable 
period.- Such things menace the food 
crops of the country, yet seeds are ex- 
empted. How much more danger lies 
here than in admitting ornamentals, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
majority of insects and plant parasites 
have highly specialized food habits and 
are often restricted to a single species 
or variety ! 

6. It is a question whether this at- 
tempt to exclude pests is not a menace 
to the permanent agriculture of the 
country. Oneof the examples put forth 
by the Federal Horticultural Board is 
useful in this connection. The grape 
Phylloxera is present in American vine- 
yards but has never been known to be 
destructive on American varieties of 
grapes. The European vine fell an easy 
victim to the pest and the vineyards of 
Europe had to be reconstituted on 
account of its introduction there. If 
we are inclined to feel secure in the 
protection offered by the quarantine 
let us consider what condition we 
would be in if some seemingly harm- 
less insect affecting wheat or corn or 
potatoes did by some means or other 
gain access to our shores. An insect 
affecting any one of these crops in the 
way that Phylloxera affected European 
grapes would mean a most serious 
calamity in this country. The efforts 
of plant breeders and agronomists 
to build up American agriculture by 
the production of new and disease re- 
sistant varieties may be brought to 
naught any day because of the acci- 
dental introduction of a foreign disease 
or insect. In many respects it might 
be better if we would seek out and in- 
troduce at once all the known diseases 
and pests of wheat and corn so we 
could make a beginning at permanency. 
It would not be wise, of course, to 
make a wholesale introduction of these 
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destroyers but it would seem the part 
of wisdom to secure an island, say, or 
set up detention’ camps or wards in 
various parts of the country where 
trained scientists could make investi- 
gations to ascertzin the injurious effects 
of various parasites and devise means 
for their repression. 

Persons affected by this quarantine 
—and who is not?—have a right to 
inquire whether such work is contem- 
plated; whether more effective means 
of safeguarding our crops have been 
conceived or are in contemplation ; 
and they are surely entitled to know 
not only what measures are to be 
undertaken but what length of time 
probably will be required for their ac- 
complishment. If the quarantine is to 
be lifted in five years or even in ten 
years it would make a vast difference 
to men with capital to invest in such a 
precarious business as that of propa- 
gating ornamental plants. 

The fact that many plants can 
not be produced satisfactorily in this 
country is too well known to need more 
than passing mention. The fruit grow- 
ers of Western New York realized the 
importance of “French” stocks for 
their apple trees when in January, 1918, 
they passed a resolution condemning 
in no uncertain words the efforts then 
being made in Congress to bring about 
the very thing that is effected in part 
by quarantine No. 37. 

8. Finally there is a vast number 
of good American democrats who 
“view with increasing alarm” this con- 
stant tendency to concentrate power 
in Washington. They resent the pa- 
ternalistic attitude of the government 
in this and other matters. They ad- 
here to the idea that specially chosen 
representatives should represent and 
they are just now questioning whether 
they have not made a mistake in turn- 
ing over such an important matter to 
persons who do not seem to feel any 
obligation to do the will of the people. 


American R»se Annual for 1919. 


_Published by the American Rose So- 
ciety and edited by J. Horace McFar- 
land. It is a cloth bound book of 184 
pages and has: a colored frontispiece 
and ten full page illustrations. ‘The 
price is $2.00 which includes annual 
membership. Additional copies sup- 
plied to mem ers only at $1.00 each 
postpaid. Address E. A. White, Secre- 
tary, Ithaca, I. Y. 

The fact that this work is edited by 
J. Horace McFarland is perhaps suf- 
ficient guarartee of its high character 
and value. The further fact that it is 
printed by the J. Horace McFarland 
Co. is a guarantee of its typographical 
excellence. 

In additior to the usual society 
records and the report of the annual 
meeting, etc., this volume contains 
much useful »nformation about Roses. 
It can only he secured by a member- 
ship in the seciety. 


Can anyone give us positive facts 
from actual ests covering a period of 
years of the w-ffect of age on Gladiolus 
corms? 
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Local Flower Shows—An 
Experience at Lansing, Mich. 
BY L. W. HOISINGTON. 


A couple of years ago a friend, who 
was growing Gladioli, and 1, were talk- 
ing on the subject of getting the people 
better acquainted with Gladioli and we 
thought that perhaps, if possible, we 
would iry and get some place where 
we could put them on exhibition. The 
matter was incidentally brought to the 
attention of a representative of The 
Capital National Bank and he asked if 
the lobby of their bank would not be a 
suitable place, for he saw a chance to 
get people interested not only in flow- 
ers but in the bank as well. So a little 
more planning and some soliciting got 
together a very creditable exhibit, but 
owing to the lack of experience the stag- 
ing was not of the best, for tables were 
used and they did not fill the place in 
some instances or more than filled it 
in others, but with the help of local 
florists the general effect was so good 
that it attracted people by the hun- 
dreds, and the bank said, “We will 
have to make this an annual affair.” 
So as the season of 1918 approached, 
the bank called in representative grow- 
ers and in arranging for the year’s ex- 
hibit a series of steps were planned 
that would just fill spaces between 
windows and the result was very grati- 
fying, as it allowed each individual 
vase to be seen at its best. 

The first year the bank were a little 
skeptical as to how many flowers 
would be on exhibition and sent out of 
town for some “to fill in with,” but 
they were hardly needed and at the 
last show only local grown Gladioli 
were shown. 

Both years the florists have taken 
great interest and have furnished ferns 
and other decorative plants for railings 
and cther places where it was im- 
practicable to put flowers and it has 
added materially to the effect. There 
have been no prizes offered whatso- 
ever, each one getting his reward ac- 
cording to his effort in increased sale 
of flowers and bulbs. The bank seems 
to appreciate the good they have de- 
rived from the shows, for they have 
an announcement of the third annual 
show in the retail list of one of the 
local growers. 

The bank have furnished each ex- 
hibitor, who had previously announced 
his intention to exhibit, with a card on 
which was printed his name and a 
space left blank in which to write the 
name of the variety and at the second 
show they had some very neat cards 
with a list of all the prominent varie- 
ties that were liable to be on exhibition 
which were handed to visitors, that 
they might check their favorites, and 
people made a study of different varie- 
ties and learned more in half an hour 
than they could possibly get from a 
printed list. 

A grower from a neighboring town 
informs me that he intends to get the 
use of a down town show window to 
get the thing started in his town. 
There are different ways that will sug- 
gest themselves to you even if your 
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bank has not the space or does not feel 
that they want a little Clean muss and 
some inconvenience that would eventu- 
ally. bring them many new customers. 

We tried a week for the first show 
and cut this down to four days for the 
second one which we found to be long 
enough. At the end of the first show 
we gave away all the flowers, but last 
year we made last day Red Cross Day, 
the growers all donating extra flowers 
for the occasion, and after 8 p. m. we 
sold the flowers, the whole netting 
$171.67. Now the needs of the Red 
Cross are not so urgent so that per- 
haps the best of the flowers would 
cheer hospital patients or “shut ins” in 
your town. 

Taken as a whole the Flower Show is 
good in many ways, it brings out the 
best flowers where they can be seen 
and appreciated by flower lovers gen- 
erally, it creates more sentiment for 
flowers, it popularizes flowers in a 
locality, it gives an opportunity to 
compare varieties and to get ac- 
quainted, as it were, with such varie- 
ties as suit their fancy and places them 
in a better way to obtain such varieties 
as they wish for their next year’s gar- 
den. The growers have an oppor- 
tunity to see and compare flowers with 
their neighbors, and to see what flowers 
are taking best with the public, and 
last but not least, they advertise their 
wares in a way that would be impos- 
sible in any other way. And to the 
people who so liberally throw open 
their doors to such an enterprise, as our 
bank has done, they create a friendly 
feeling with the public for the interest 
they take, to be of benefit to the com- 
munity, that people will be attracted 
their way and they will surely reap 
their reward in extended business. 





Mrs. Joseph H. Wessel sends us the above photo- 
graph. It illustrates trays for storing Gladiolus 
cormsin a cellar. She writes that each tray is 25% x 
36 inches and 2% inches deep, and that the bottom is 
of galvanized wire screen with an iron strip for re- 
inforcing and that each tray holds about one bushel 
of corms. The trays are arranged to slide into a 
rack as shown and give convenient access at all 
times. Asa method of storage which is economical 
of sp4ce, this arrangement is hard to beat. It will be 
noted in this connection that on the corner of each 
tray is atriangular block so that the trays may be 
stacked up in the field one above the other. 

Ordinary window screen wire is used for the bottom 
of the trays; % in. galvanized screen would probably 
be better. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten theusand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





No Time Limit on Subscription Clubbing Offer. 


Our appeal for en increased number of subscribers in 
this column last month, and as set forth in circular letter to 
subscribers, has no time limitation. Some of our good 
friends have written us asking if there was a time limit to 
securing of clubs of subscribers. We had not thought of 
limiting the time, and certainly the special clubbing offer 
will remain open at the special rate during the present year. 

While many of our friends have done more than their 
share to help along the lines suggested ; yet there are others 
who should be able to assist also. The good work which is 
being done by THE FLOWER GROWER deserves assistance 
and our subscription list deserves to be much larger than it 
is now. We trust that all readers will bear this matter in 
mind continually during the next few months and secure 
new subscribers for us at every opportunity. 


MADISON COOPER. 





There is considerable complaint from growers in this 
country that those who ordered stock from Holland have 
been unable to get deliveries on same. Stock ordered last 
fall at cemparatively low prices was naturally worth con- 
siderable more money when delivered in this country this 
spring, and there is strong intimation that some of the 
receivers sold the stock at higher prices and reported to 
their original customers that they could not make deliveries, 
making one excuse or another for such failure to deliver. 

Any concern resorting to such practice is not entitled to 
future consideration, and customers who have been disap- 
pointed in this way will remember their experience. The 
reputation made by Holland grown stock and by the meth- 
ods of some Holland growers during the past few years 
whether through force of circumstances or lack of proper 
motives in a business way, has resulted in a situation which 
may make it somewhat difficult for the Hollanders to do 
business in this country in future years. 

One case which has come to our attention was the order- 
ing of stock of the variety, Prince of Wales, at comparatively 
low price. This was actually billed to the customer and 
after some little correspondence, the excuse was made that 
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it was accidentally sent to Canada with some other stock 
and they could not get it returned. Prince of Wales has 
been selling for about double the price during the latter 
part of the winter that it did in the fall and earlier. The 
reader is allowed to draw his own conclusions. 





Following the unusually mild and pleasant winter we 
are now getting our pay for it in the form of an excep- 
tionally rainy time during the usual planting season. Just 
how wide-spread these conditions are we do not know, but 
up here in Northern New York the oldest residents do 
not remember such a difficult spring to get planting 
done. At this writing, May 26th, very little grain has been 
put inte the ground and as it is too late in the season tio 
assure a reasonable croy, many farmers will not plant half 
their usual acreage. Gladiolus growers so far as we have 
heard from, report that they have had great difficulty in 
getting their planting done, especially those who have con- 
siderable acreage to handle. Those who have sandy land 
have the advantage this year over those with clay land, as 
it is not necessary to wait long after a rain for the ground 
to dry off. If the cool and wet spring is followed by a dry 
and hot summer, as is likely to even matters up, the grow- 
ing season for all sorts of crops is not likely to be a very 
favorable one. 





Some very unsatisfactory results and some disagreeable 
correspondence has resulted from inexperienced growers of 
Gladioli sending lots of Gladiolus corms that they had for 
sale without first having fully come to an understanding 
with the would-be purchaser. We want to caution all Gladi- 
olus growers against sending stock except after suitable 
preliminary correspondence and coming to an understand- 
ing with the prospective buyer on the question of price, 
terms and sizes. If samples are sent otherwise, they should 
be only the merest samples of a few bulbs to show the 
general quality. Comparatively large quantities sent as 
samples without first coming to terms is likely to result in 
misunderstanding and loss. 





Apropos of the article by Prof. Reddick on page 54, we 
have just in hand a protest against Quarantine Regulation 
No. 37 in the form of a printed circular from A. P. Saunders, 
Secretary American Peony Society. This protest is signed 
by the officers and directors of the A. P. S. and as the repre- 
sentative body of Peony growers in America their protest 
certainly should carry much weight. This protest is sub- 
mitted to members of the society with the recommendation 
that they should endorse it and send it with such - ad- 
ditional memoranda as they wish, to their senators and 
congressmen. 





When the warm and humid days come in May or June 
with their languor-producing effects on animal life which 
includes the human race, we should remember that these 
tropical conditions are sent to our northern clime to hurry 
the growth of vegetation so that animal life may be sus- 
tained, not only during the growing season, but during the 
long months of winter when all vegetation is at a stand- 
still. 





We are anxious to secure a short article on the best way 
to plant and take care of Hyacinths. One of our subscrib- 
ers wants to know how often they should be dug and re- 
set. 
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June Activities. 


UNE with its bewildering 
array of beauty is with 
us again, and many of 
the Peonies, w 

growth was watched so 
carefully last month, are at 
their best now, and splien- 
didly imposing are the large 
blooms in the new, rich reds 
ranging to almost black, 
and the various shades of pink, cream, 
blush and white with dots and threads 
of carmine. Each a favorite until the 
gaze rests upon the next. What a 
privilege to gather them in great arm- 
fuls resting their heavy heads upon 
our shoulders. 

If we wish to share them with a dis- 
tant friend, cut while still in bud, wrap 
in paper and pack so they cannot 
bruise, and when received place the 
stems in cool, fresh water, having first 
cut a small piece from the ends so they 
can take up water well, and they will 
open fresh and beautiful. When cut- 
ting Peonies leave at least two leaves 
on the stalk, and when the plants are 
entirely through flowering do not cut 
away the foliage. It is important that 
it be left until late September or 
October. The seed pods and remains 
of flowers may be cutso as to leave the 
plants looking neat and trim and it 
certainly is surprising how ornamental 
well kept Peony plants may be during 
the summer. 

The Irises and Roses—ah, June Roses 
—are also at their best. How we love 
them and revel in their fragrant beauty, 
but we cannot linger when every in- 
sect foe and seedling weed is, in true 
Bolshevik fashion, threatening us with 
dire disaster if we relax our vigilance, 
and besides, the lure of the Gladiolus 
is upon us. We feel its call to the 
field where waving leaves in the long 
rows are beckoning a welcome to us. 
Their growth is strong, upright and 
free from weeds, thanks to our method 
of ridging and leveling. We suppose 
that all have a favorite way of plant- 
ing and weeding, but we have found 
our way to be so labor saving that we 
feel we must tell the new beginners 
and urge a trial in the June plantings. 

With the rows furrowed three to five 
inches deep, according to size of bulb, 
drop bulbs in and if large size, set them 
right side up, it will pay todoit. Small 
ones do not need setting. When row 
or plot is filled, cover and ridge the 
soil well up over them. In a few days, 
when the little weeds make their ap- 
pearance, go over the ground with a 
weeder or rake and level the soil des- 
troying the network of weeds. When 
the Gladiolus sprouts begin to show 
and the weeds again appear, use the. 
cultivator again in ridging the row. 
Weeds are so persistent that it will 
not be long before it will again be 
necessary to go through with the 
leveling process. This may be done 
until the leaves are five or six inches 
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- as they are tough and 
will bend without breaking. 
By this method thousands 
of weeds are destroyed 
without hand work, very 
few survive and the occa- 
sional one that does may 
be easily pulled out. This 
kind of cultivation is not 
only. good weed prevention 
but keeps the moisture from 
escaping. The bulblets 
should .be treated in the same manner 
and be raked crosswise with a garden 
rake both to kill the weeds and to 
break up the soil between the plants. 
We anticipate the pleasure of seeing 
many new faces in our test garden 
this year, as we have quite a number 
of choice seedlings sent us by their 
originators. These will be carefully 
grown and comparisons made with 
standard as well as newer varieties, 
and it will be a pleasure to report on 
them as far as ible through the 
columns of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Don’t forget that June is the time to 
lant for September bloom, and plant 
avishly for there is nothing more beau- 
tiful in the fall than the Gladiolus 
bloom. The cool autumn days give 
the flowers a delicate tinting unknown 
in mid-summer. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 





Fifty Years Acquaint- 
ance with the Gladiolus. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.) 
BY HENRY C. ECKERT. 
(Continued from May issue.) 


In the period of 1881 to 1891, there 
were introduced two hybrid classes, 
one was the Lemoine, a new creation 
of Victor Lemoine, of Nancy, France; 
the other was the Childsi, it was origi- 
nated by crossing the species Saundersi 
on Gandavensis varieties, by Max 
Leichtlin of Baden-Baden, Germany, 
he selling the entire stock to an America 
firm. I obtained several named kinds 
of these, as soon as they were offered 
for sale. The flowers were large and 
very beautiful, but they were short 
lived, in a few years I lost them ail. 
This refers only to the first productions, 
which Mr. Childs himself has, with a 
few exceptions, dropped from his cata- 
logues. Among the laterintroductions 
are some varieties equal to the best. 
Of the other hybrid Lemoini which was 
introduced at about the same period, 
I did not buy any named varieties at 
that time, but a few years later I re- 
ceived a good many in a lot of several 
hundred mixed varieties. All of them 
were rather small in plant and flower. 
The shape of the flower was more 
hooded than the Gandavensis and the 
plants were healthy and increased 
rapidiy. 

in the year 1888 I received a cata- 
logue from Antoine Roozen & Son, 
Overveen, Holland, which surprised 
me by its wonderful descriptions of 
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Lemoine’s new race of Gladioli, Nan- 
ceianus, claiming that some of them, 
particularly the one named Presideni 
Carnot, have flowers from seven to 
eight inches in diameter, but as the 
err were extremely high, $4.00 each, 

did not order any of these hybrids. | 
imported some of his Gandavensis va- 
rieties, and not one of them turned out 
to be anything extra. Of their won- 
derful Nanceianus listed in that cata- 
logue, net one of them is now found in 
the trade lists. They wereshort lived, 
lacking a vigorous constitution to with- 
stand our changeable climate. This 
also has no reference *o the later in- 
troductions, which were found to be 
among the grandest and most vigorous 
Gladioli in commerce. Asan example, 
Mrs. Francis King, introduced by Mr. 
Coblentz of Ohio, has a strong, vigor- 
ous constitution, with immense large 
flowers, and is now one of the com- 
mercial varieties, with America, the 
two great leaders in the American cut 
flower trade. 

Up to 1890 nearly all Gladiolus va- 
rieties introduced had a few years of 
popularity then they passed away to 
g've room for new creations as they 
lacked the power to reproduce them- 
seives commercially. 

[ To be Continued. | 


Poppies as Memorials. 
[Continued from page 53.) 


garden will make rapid growth and 
when it is warm enough to plant the 
seedlings out of doors, by not removw- 
ing from the shell (but merely crack- 
ing lightly so as to permit the roots to 
grow through) the plants may be set 
into the ground without being dis- 
turbed in their growth. The plants 
require little care though during pro- 
tracted dry weather they should be 
kept moist. When once well estab- 
lished the hardy Poppy increases in 
size and the flowers gain in beauty 
until they outrival even the gay Tulips 
in dazzling splendor. 

The memorial Poppy has come to 
stay and will henceforth flaunt its 
flaming flowers like triumphant ban- 
ners in memory of our soldier dead and 
constantly remind us that— 


“ Their honor lives 
Their love endures 
Their noble death 
The right assures.” 
—Percival Alien. 


The editor has endeavored to secure 
information on the use of charcoal in 
connection with bulb planting, but has 
failed. Standard books on horticulture 
say nothing. The suggestion came 
from a well-known and experienced 
Gladiolus grower. We are trying out 
the scheme this year because we had 
the charcoal available. We have been 
using this in our 6 in. wide double row 
flat bottom trench at the rate of a 
12 quart pailful to about 75 ft. of row, 
scattered as evenly as possible and dug 
into and mixed with the soil of the bot- 
tom of the trench to thedepth of about 
an inch. If soot is ‘a good fertilizer we 
believe charcoal is, and surely charcoal 
must be a purifier and possibly will 
prevent disease to some extent. 
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CRATES FOR STORING GLADIOLI. 


In a recent contribution our friend, 
Mrs. Austin, describes a crate used for 
storing Gladiolus bulbs. I think I have 
a slight improvement on hers, the re- 
sult partly of accident. I bought from 
aseed grower some crates about 3 ft. 
by 4ft. The bottom was of lath set 
about } inch apart. The ends of the 
crate were 4 inches high and the sides 
3 inches. A three inch strip, standing 
on edge, was nailed diagonally across 
from about 16 inches from the end to 
the same distance from the other end, 
serving the double purpose of stiffen- 
ing the crate laterally and as a cen- 
tral support for the lath. 

These crates were inconveniently 
wide; so we cut them in two length- 
wise. This gave two crates with only 
one side but, instead of a 3 inch board, 
I used two lath, one being too weak, 
nailing them, together, to the ends and 
the end of the diagonal. A lath was 
nailed across the bottom at the ends 
and this not only helped hold the lath 
but gave alittle lift. There wasstill not 
enough room on the low side (the 
width of one lath) and sol nailed a 
one inch strip on top of each end. 
These strips run the whole length of 
the end but would have been still bet- 
ter, for ventilation, if used, like Mrs. 
Austin’s, at thecornersonly. Asimilar 
strip is nailed on the top of the middle 
cross partition. These half crates can 
be — up in double tiers, back to 
back, and there is room to put the hand 
in and get out bulbs without taking 
down the pile. The crate might 
further be improved by using an inch 
strip across the bottom at ends instead 
of a lath. It is understood that the 
low side of the crate is only one lath 
high but two laths thick. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF. 





RECEPTACLE FOR CUT GLADIOLI. 


For the opening spikes of Gladioli 
after cutting, I make use of poultry 
netting in the bottom of my buckets or 
receptacles and as a cover. The piece 
of netting in the bottom of the bucket 
should be doubled and folded so as to 
stand up an inch or two from the bot- 
tom. The piece for the top or cover 
is cut larger than the bucket and wired 
loosely to a ring of heavy wire. The 
cover is then forced down over the 
top of the bucket and takes a shape 
that will hold itself in position. The 
spikes are placed through the meshes 
of the cover and they find a hole in the 
bottom meshes that holds them up- 
right. One hundred pound metal lead 
cans discarded by painters make fine 
buckets for this purpose. 

A large ball of old poultry netting 
can be used in the body of a jardiniere 
and this aids greatly in keeping Dahlias 
and eae flowers in proper arrange- 
ment. 


A. C. PERRIN. 


COLOR CLASS DETERMINATION AT 
FLOWER SHOWS. 


The letter from H. E. Meader under 
the above heading in the January num- 
ber clearly points to the necessity of a 
color classification of an up-to-date 
selection of Gladiolus varieties. The 
Sweet Pea Societies some years ago 
found themselves in the same unsatis- 
factory condition in the conduct of 
their shows and now publish a list in 
their annual publications, together with 
a list of ‘“Too-Much-Alike” varieties. 
The latter list is not so much wanted 
in connection with Gladioli as the 
former. Both are framed as much for 
the guidance of exhibitors as to save 
the time of those responsible for the 
success of the various shows. I donot 
agree with Mr. Meader that it is a ques- 
tion for the judges. Rule 8 of the 
General Rules for Horticultural Exhi- 
bitions is as follows: 

“Flower Show Committees are strongly ad- 
vised to see that all exhibits are in accord- 
ance with the conditions of their schedule 
before they are submitted to the judges. It 
is too much to expect the judges to find 
time to count up every item and verify 
every exhibit with the schedule. As a 
general rule they have too short a time 
allowed them in which to perform the actual 
judging with the care and thoroughness with 
which they desire to perform their duties.” 


SMILAX. 





SHIPPING CUT GLADIOLI. 


In a recent number of your journal 
some one asked about boxes for ship- 
ping Gladioli. I have found it a very 
satisfactory economy to purchase from 
the tobacconists and country stores, 
the cartons in which packages of to- 
bacco are shipped. Sometimes they 
are given away, but they are never 
sold for more than five cents. They 
are strong and capacious, about 30x15 
x15, and one takes care of a hundred 
unopened spikes. When the blooms 
to be shipped are open, I telescope the 
open ends of two cartons and sew the 
sides together, after considerable over- 
lapping, to give strength in the center. 
Then cut along the edges of the side 
to be the top of the package, and after 
scoring across each end, several inches 
in, to make a hinge, I cut across 
through the center of the top, and have 
two doors through which the stems are 
laid in the lengthened box. One hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred open 
blooms can thus be taken care of. I 
sometimes stitch with twine through 
the sides, and make a network upon 
which a second tier are laid to prevent 
crushing. There is no odor. 


W. G. NYCE. 





“*CLUB-FOOTED” GLADIOLUS. 


I have observed this peculiarity oc- 
casionally among the Chicago White, 
and I believe it is a peculiarity of the 
variety, and not the soil or treatment. 


WILLIs E. FRYER. 
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EARLY AND LATE PLANTING 


OF GLADIOLI. 


In the April issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Mr. Fryer states as follows: 

If a large bulb is planted early in April, and one of 
the same size and variety is planted the middle of 
June there will not so much difference in the 
time of blooming as you naturally imagine there 
would. When planted early the bulbs may lay dor- 
mant for nearly a month should the weather be cool, 
but if planted in June they start into growth at once. 
Last season we thought our early planted bulbs 
would never start, but on examination we found 
them in about the same condition as when planted. 
When one has a large amount to plant it is necessary 
to begin early, but I do not believe one will get much 
earlier blooms by doing so. Small! bulbs are iast to 
bloom and this gives one a succession of blooms. 

In this part of the world (Missouri) 
planting should be done not later than 
early April, so they can get established 
before the onslaught of summer 
drought, which is liable to come in 
May. _ later planted one may bloom, 
but, if much later, will not give in- 
crease, nor so tall or long a spike. _ 

I think Mr. Fryer will find, even in 
his country, that a corm planted in 
April or early May will give —— 
better increase than one planted mid- 
dle of June. 

B. C. AUTEN. 
Nete by the Editor— 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Auten that early planting makes for 
greatest increase and biggest flowers, 
but Mr. Fryer is, of course, quite right 
that bulbs lay dormant for a long time 
when the weather is cold in the spring; 


but they are really not altogether dor- | 
mant as they absorb moisture and” 


often make fine root growth without 


throwing sprouts above ground. As/j} 


soon as the frost is out of the ground in 
the spring the ground is warm enough 
usually to start root growth before the 
foliage sprouts start. 

There is no doubt but that greatest 
increase in bulblets, largest and best 
bloom and the most perfect and ma- 
ture new corms are formed from early 
planted stock. 

We have planted corms as late as 
June and in many cases the new corm 


-is not as large as the old one and of 


very inferior quality and few or no 
bulblets are formed. 





WEB OR CLUB-FOOTED GLADIOLUS BUDS. 


I note that Mr. Gibbs heavily fer- 
tilized his two varieties with liquid 
manure. It is just possible that this 
caused the deformity noted in his 
article. I know that too heavy or too 
frequent applications of liquid manure 
or both to Chrysanthemums will cause 


deformed foliage and buds, particularly, 


if the plant be weak or the applica- 
tions made during a drought. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 





DESTROYING APHIS ON SWEET PEAS. 


I make a strong suds of Ivory soap,” 


boiling the soap in a tin dish until dis- 


solved and then diluting with cold’ 
water until about the color of skim J 


milk. This liquid solution syringed on 
the plants once or twice a week will 
destroy the Aphis. 

G. W. J. BRIDGER. 
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GLADIOLUS TOPS COMPOST FOR GROWING 
SWEET PEAS. 


I notice in the January issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER the article on finding 
a use for the Gladiolus tops. I have 
thrown them into a pile with cabbage 
leaves and stalks, onion tops, etc., in 
the fall and used it in the Sweet Pea 
trenches in the spring. I dig a trench 
30 inches or sodeep and 18 inches wide, 
place a layer of tops about four inches 
and then alayer of well rotted manure, 
continuing until the trench is filled 
level with the ground. This is also 
tramped down so it will not settle too 
much. I find it holds the moisture 
during the summer, so that during a 
drought I am able to cut Sweet Peas 
without doing any watering whatever. 
I forgot to mention above that I only 
use four or five inches of soil on the 
top and leave a hollow down the cen- 
ter in which to plant the peas, gradu- 
ally filling it in as they grow. I sprout 
the Peas before postes by placing be- 
tween layers of newspaper in a flat 
with a little damp earth above and 
below the paper. The past season I 
cut flowers the last week in June and 
the last the second week in October. 


G. W. J. BRIDGER. 


NAMING GLADIOLI. 


I would like to enter a protest against 
the practice of naming varieties of 
flowers after persons with long names. 
These names not only prove unwieldy 
in catalog compiling, but also take up 
costly space in advertising. Captain 
Asher Carter Baker, for instance, con- 
tains 23 letters. Why not have made 
it simply “ Capt. Baker ?” 

Some names seem to me to be in- 
—~ to the variety: Dr. Fred- 
erick I. V. Skiff seems rather too im- 
pressive for a pretty flesh pink! And 
then there is Lillian Harris Coffin. A 
common enough name, perhaps, and 
admissible for the lady; but what a 
name for a flower! 

I like Mr. Kunderd’s method which 
he, with some pardonable exceptions, 
uses in naming most of his varieties. 
Such names as Rose Glory, Lilywhite, 
Moonbeam, Lustre, Gold Drop, Firefly, 
etc., are not only pleasing and easily 
remembered and written, but. are in 
some measure descriptive of the par- 
ticular variety. 

Let us have shorter and more ap- 
propriate names for these beautiful 
gifts of nature. 

HOWARD M. GILLET. 





HIGH PRICE FOR GLADIOLUS CORM. 


_ T. Dabney Marshall in the April 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER suggests 
that $1.50 to $2.00 a corm isa pretty 
high price. 

In paying an extra price for a corm 
of an extra fine variety, one is not pay- 
ing the extra price merely for the first 
year’s blooms, but for all the bleoms 
that all the offspring of those corms 
will yield, forever and forever, a most 
insignificant price, if their reproducing 
powers are realized. 

B. C. AUTEN. 
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Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 








The warm April showers have started 
new life and animation and have 
awakened from its long sleep the 
Peony. As we cast our gaze over the 
garden, we are enjoyed to see peeping 
cautiously from the warm, moist soil 
the tiny shoots as they venture once 
more from mother earth. What 
promise they give as from day to day 
we are enraptured in pleasant antici- 

ation of what we feel confident will 

our reward, for they have not failed 
us in years gone by and why should 
we doubt their inability to again hold 
us spell-bound during early June? Here 
and there we find some tardy fellow 
who has seemingly enjoyed immensely 
his winter’s nap and is loath to make 
his appearance, but we know after he 
has awakened, he will try and redeem 
himself for his seeming tardiness by 
gracing his toilet with bloom after his 
earlier associates have left but a mem- 
ory of their beauty, and bewitching 
loveliness. Our association with this 
flower for years only adds to our ad- 
miration and esteem of its many de- 
sirable qualities. 

In a recent symposium of several 
hundred varieties of Peonies conducted 
by the American Peony Society it is 
interesting to note that on a basis of 
at least 20 votes the following 12 va- 
rieties received the highest vote: 

9.7% LeCygne, Solange, Therese. 

9.3% Festiva Maxima, Lady A. Duff, La 

France. 

92% Mons. Jules Elie, Sarah Bernhardt. 

9.1% Baroness Schroeder, Mme. Emile Le- 

9.0% 


moine. 
Marie Crousse, Milton Hill. 
The 


following varieties received 
equally high percentages but owing to 
the number of votes cast being less 
than 20, they are eliminated from the 
list above named : 


9.5% Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

9.4% Kelways Glorious, Mme. Jules Dessert, 
Tourangelle. 

9.3% Philippe Rivoire. 

9.2% LaFee, Martha Bulloch, Mary Wood- 

bury Shaylor, Jubilee, Standard Bear- 

er, Walter Faxon. 

9.1% LaLorraine, Mignon. 

9.0% Elwood Pleas, Francis Willard. 

We miss from the above high per- 
centage, Enchantresse, Georgiana Shay- 
lor, Karl Rosenfield, Rosa Bonheur, 
Mary Brand and many others, but the 
matter of personal charm does not ap- 
peal to all alike, and then again differ- 
ent locations, unlike climatic condi- 
tions, variation in soils and cultural 
treatment and various other contribut- 
ing influences all have a tendency to 
produce varying results with like va- 
rieties. It has been suggested that 
another similar rating be attempted in 
a couple of years, which will doubtless 
bring afew more of the better varie- 
ties into the first rank. There is no 
question but that the results obtained 
from this rating are very gratifying 
and only tend to establish more firmly 
the fact that there are a great many 
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varieties in commerce that should be 
dispensed with entirely. 

I desire to urge upon those having 
thie Peony questionaires sent them last 
year and who did not get an oppor- 
tunity to fill them out, the importance 
of completing them this year, if pos- 
sible, and sending them to me as early 
after the blooming season is over as 
convenient. If you desire additional 
copies please advise and I will gladly 
mail them. Any reader having anamed 
collection of varieties who is interested 
will be supplied with copies of the 
questionaire upon application. I am 
especially anxious to get as many re- 
plies as possible so that we can com- 
plete a summary of results and present 
to our readers. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Sec’y. 
Meader Buys Lilywhite. 


I want to report to you an item of 
considerable interest to the trade: the 
sale of the principal stock of our new 
early forcing all white Gladiolus Lily- 
white (please note the name is spelled 
with only one capital letter, or all 
one word, as the flower is practically a 
lily white.) 

We have the very best of commen- 
dation in reports of its value. Up to 
date, there has been no spotless all 
white Gladioli of the quality required 
by florists for an early forcing purpose. 
Lilywhite is very early, forcing per- 
fectly, of ideal shape and type of spike 
and individual bloom. It is also a rapid 
propagator, making an ideal florists’ 
ail white Gladioli for which the florists 
have long been in need of. 

Under the arrangements of the sale, 
four-fifths of all sizes of the bulbs have 
been purchased by Mr. H. E. Meader, 
of Dover, N. H., who is at present vice- 
= of the American Gladiolus 

iety. Mr. Meader is himself a pro- 
gressive florist and having tested the 
variety for several years is very enthusi- 
astic over it from the standpoint of the 
florist. Lilywhite will probably be cf- 
fered to the trade, as well as sold at 
retail, the coming season, while Mr. 
Kunderd, the originator, is allowed to 
sell only at retail for the first three 
years from time of thesale. The price 
which Mr. Meader paid for that por- 
tion of the stock which he has secured 
is $3,000. Considering that the ship- 
ment amounted to less than two full 
barrels, this is the highest yet paid for 
Gladioli. There have been higher 
prices paid for Gladiolus stock than in 
this instance, but the quantity of bulbs 
was very much larger and the pur- 
chaser secured practically the entire 
stock, whereas in this case the origi- 
nator reserves one-fifth of the stock. 


A. E. KUNDERD. 


The special offer of H. E. Meader, 
Dover, N. H., which appeared in the 
April issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
we understand is still in force and 
those who are interested in helping 
the American Gladiolus Society and 
being connected with this pr~gressive 
organization should improve ti.is op- 
portunity of joining. 


S 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 
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“This same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.—Herrick. 


How symbolic of human life is the 
passing of a flower. It is told as a 
myth that the Roses once appealed to 
Zeus and demanded to be told why it 
was, that being so fair, yet they were 
so short-lived. He replied, “It is be- 
cause only in your passing you are 
fair.” And so in our all too brief span 
of human life, the ever changing met- 
amorphosis gives enough variety to 
make our living attractive, and dispels 
the monotony of a_ mere existence 
such as characterizes inorganic beings. 


A beautiful child and a beautiful 
flower are two of God’s most wonder- 
ful masterpieces. 





Charm is a quality that cannot be 
bought, but it may be easily acquired. 
The simplest garden may have it, and 
it may be impossible in a more pre- 
tentious one. 


Sending flowers to your friends while 
living, instead of waiting for them to 
die, has a two-fold advantage: they 
can be appreciated better by the re- 
cipient, and the happy occasion can be 
renewed oftener. 





In the great Rose family, embracing 
about 75 genera and over 1200 species, 
there is not known to be a noxious 
flower or a poisonous fruit, and this 
family gives bountifully of its fruits 
for the sustenance of mankind. 


The ancient Greeks used to plant 
garlic in close proximity to the roots 
of their Rose bushes in the belief that 
it would give the Roses sweeter per- 
fume. Had the ancient Greeks only 
known of the fragrant limberger 
cheese ! 





“T didn’t have any luck at all raising 
Gladioli last year,” complained a lady 
recently to the Glad Philosopher. On 
being asked how she had planted them, 
she replied, “I took a broom handle 
and poked holes in the ground and 
shoved the bulbs down and filled the 
holes up with dirt.” Observing me 
smile, she continued, “ maybe I didn’t 
plant them right.” Maybe she did 


not! 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


A subscriber asks about Daffodils, 
varieties Victoria and Emperor. He 
says they are inclined to come blind 
instead of flowering each year. Has 
tried leaving them in the ground all 
winter and digging them and replant- 
ing, but both methods seem to give 
about the same result. We suggested 


that perhaps the soil is not sufficiently 
rich to produce strong blooming bulbs. 
Daffodils ought to be easy to naturalize 
to most any surroundings and very 
little trouble is usually experienced. 
Can any one offer further suggestions? 
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Potash. 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


The shortage of potash which was 
so keenly felt by agriculturists last 
year, promises to continue this spring, 
and to make the situation worse, in 
the wake of this acute shortage there 
has appeared in the markets brands of 
commercial fertilizers that are far be- 
low the standard. A product recently 
seized by inspectors was found to be 
not only adulterated and mis-branded 
but also short in weight. To check 
more effectively such flagrant viola- 
tions, in some states (notably in Maine) 
acts have just been introduced for the 
“better protection against adulterated, 
mis-branded or inferior commercial 
fertilizers” being manufactured or dis- 
tributed. 

There is little hope of any foreign 
potash reaching these shores this 
spring. By the provisions of “The 
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Nebraska, the growth of which has 
been comparatively rapid during the 
past three years. Nebraska potash, 
which is produced from the evapora- 
tion of brines from lakes and sand be- 
low the lakebeds, contains no harmful 
borax, but large proportions of car- 
bonates and sulphates. To produce 
one ton of this potash requires one and 
one-half tons of coal for making the 
steam for power and evaporating. 

The largest potash producing plant 
in the U. S. is located at Hoffland and 
cost nearly a million and a half dollars 
for the power houses, and buildings 
for the evaporation, drying, grinding 
and storing of the product. 

During the war when the scarcity of 
potash was most acute, one chemist 
in seeking for sources of the much 
needed potash found that the clouds of 
dense smoke emitted from the chim- 
neys of cement kilns, blast furnaces 
and factories contained quantities of 
potash. Means to obtain this potash 
were found, but the cost of doing it is 











We are indebted to R. S. Mackintosh, President of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, for 
the above photograph. It shows mostly Gladioli, but the lower right hand corner is ever-bearing staw- 
berries, and there are tomatoes and sun-flowers and sweet-corn and a lot of other things in the photo- 
graph. Thesign post says “Please protect this liberty garden.” The entire setting of the photograph 
is extremely artistic and rural. 





Trading with the Enemy Act,” ap- 
proved in 1917, it is still unlawful for 
any person in the U.S. to trade with 
Germany, the greatest source of the 
supply of potash. The War Trade 
Board, to which the President dele- 
gated the authority to issue licenses to 
permit the entry of commodities to 
the U. S., has agreed to prohibit the 
importation of potash from Germany, 
from which country we received be- 
fore the war nearl: 260,000 tons of 
potash annually. No potash will be 
allowed to leave the Alsatian fields, 
now under French control, as it is 
sorely needed to restore the fertility of 
the thousands of acres of devasted 
land in France, or those fields that had 
deteriorated perp the years of 
neglect and lack of fertilizer, as during 
the war many of the chemicals needed 
for the purpose of fertilizing were used 
for the manufacture of munitions. 

In this country some relief from the 
shortage will come from the potash 
industry established some years ago in 


prohibitive. Until some cheap process 
of “knocking down smoke” (as it is 
commonly called) is discovered, potash 
obtained from smoke is too expensive 
to be used for fertilizing. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the gardener 
who by applying the principles of con- 
servation to the compost heap and to 
all other available sources has accu- 
mulated enough fertilizing stock to 
keep up the fertility of his land by 
merely supplementing with the scarce 
and costly commercial fertilizers. 
Surely never before has it been so 
necessary or so profitable to save, and 
use carefully all materials containing 
the elements that will provide the 
proper nourishment for plants during 
their growing season. 


Owing to bad weather conditions 
planting has been so backward that it 
is doubtful if the best bloom will be in 
condition for exhibition as usual in 
time for the annual A. G. S. flower 
show in August. 
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The Science of Flower-Gathering. 


By WILLARD N. CLUTE in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


OST PEOPLE fancy that they know 
as much about gathering flowers as 
anybody else, but the results they 

obtain often fail to justify the assumption. 
There is a great deal more to flower-gather- 
ing than is apparent in the mere picking of 
the blossoms. Much depends upon a proper 
selection of the flowers. It is best to avoid 
those that are fully spread and to select the 
newly opened blossoms or even the buds 
that are about to open. A careful selection 
will often make a difference of several days 
in the length of time a bouquet will remain 
fresh. In the case of plants like the Gladi- 
olus and Iris, which continue to produce 
flowers when carried into the house, one 
should also select his specimens with an eye 
to the number of buds in the 
spike. 

Occasionally it may be difficult to distinguish 
fresh phe ag wy from older “rr Bey | may 
generally be picked out a slightly coupes 
color, and by parts not fully spread. 
condition of the “essential organs”—the 
stamens and pistils—will often be of value. 
If the anthers at the top of the stamens have 
opened and shed their pollen, or if the pistils 
have begun to wither, it is usually a sign 
that the flower is on the decline, for the 
fiower exists solely to ensure pollination and 
when this is accomplished it soon fades. If 
pollination is hi or prevented, the 
life of the blossom may often be prolonged. 
In some cases, snipping out the pistils with a 
sharp pair of scissors as soon as the flower 
ex is sufficient to accomplish this. 

There is an immense difference in the 
time that different species remain open. A 
large number open their flowers for a single 
day, or night, and some for a still shorter 
time. Many of the Rock Roses ( Helianthe- 

their flowers in the early morn- 
ing and - noon the petals are found strewing 
the ground. The little plant know as Flow- 
er-of-an-hour, a species related to our Holly- 
hocks and Mallows, has a still shorter 
period of bloom and one is inclined to 
wonder why the flower takes the trouble to 
make a handsome corolla when it falls so 
soon. Such evanescent flowers are either 
pollinated by the wind, self-pollinated or, if 
cross-pollinated by insects, are adapted to 
the visits of many different kinds of insects. 

The flowers i 


periods are usually 
nated by a few large insects. Frequently, 
in order to ensure cross-pollination, the 
stamens and pistils ripen at different times 
and the flower lasts until the whole process 
is completed— often several days. The flow- 
ers of the Orchids to be the limit in 
this respect, some specimens remaining in 
good condition for six weeks or more if the 
right pollinating insect does not happen to 
visit them. In one great group of plants, 
containing the Asters, lowers, Rud- 
beckias and the like, what are commonly 
called “flowers,” are really flower-clusters, 
as anybody may discover for himself if he 
will examine the centers of such flowers 
with a simple lens. In these the outer or 
ray flowers remain spread until al! the cen- 
tral or disk flowers have bloozied. In gather- 
ing such flowers one should notice how far 
the zone of blossoming has progressed across 
the disk and select his plants accordingly. 
Having gathered the flowers, the more 
important question of how to keep them 
fresh comes up. In the beginning it may be 
said that the substances one is often advised 
to put in the water are without beneficial 
effects and are often worse than useless. 
Charcoal in the water in which flowers are 
standing will absorb any odors of decay that 
may be given off, but it will not prolong the 


life of the blossoms. Salt or sugar in the 
water is always harmful. If at all strong 
they set up an osmotic action that actually 
draws the water from the plants. Ammonia 
water contains considerable nitrogen but it 
is not in a form that plants can use and is 
therefore useless. Cool fresh water is still 
the best thing for cut flowers. 


water supply. 

It is the practice of florists who ship their 
product, to place the stems in cold water in 
a cool room for some time before shipping. 
mere placing of the stems in water, 
however, is often not sufficient for if air gets 
into the tiny tubes in the stem through 
which the moisture travels, the flowers have 
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species, however, light is necessary to keep 
the flowers open. These species are such as 
close their blossoms at nightfall. They may 
often be kept awake and open by night by ex- 
posing them to the rays of some strong artifi- 
cial light. One may have the white water Lily 
in full flower for an evening party by gather- 
ing the buds very early in the morning and 
ing them in the dark ali day. As soon 
exposed to the light they open as if it 
were day. 
It is searcely necessary to point out to 
people of taste that a few flowers properly 
selected are far better than a much 


bouquet the more valuable it is. 

especially true in gathering wild- 
wap where the dis a gather all 
the specimens in sight. rising gen- 
eration could be taught to discriminate in 
their flower picking, flowers past their prime 
would be left to ripen seeds and there would 
be less need for the efforts cf the various 
societies for the protection of our native 
wildflowers. 


One of our subscribers wants to 
secure complete information as to the 
best annuals to grow for green to use 
with cut flowers. Cannot some of our 
subscribers write us quite fully on this 
subject ? 


fallacy to assume that the’ 
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Gladiolus—White Glory. 


[ Subject of illustration on frent cover pare.} 


Originatea by A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, 
Indiana. One of the Ruffled Kunderdi 
type, and described by Mr. Kunderd in 
his catalogue as of the exact size and 
type of Kunderdi Glory. Our experi- 
ence with White Glory is that it is a 
taller grower than the original Glory 
and also that the flowers are better 
spaced on the stem. 

White Glory is really a gorgeous pure 
white flower with beautiful Iris blue 
throat markings. Itis not only a grand 
variety, but a good multiplier, and has 
the strong characteristics common to 
the Kunderdi strain of being a strong 
and healthy grower. 


There ought to be a greater donation 
of prizes by Gladiolus growers for the 
next show of the American Giadiolus 
Society. There is nothing that does 
so much to test out new varieties; to 
bring the Gladiolus prominently before 
the public ; and in every way to further 
the interests of Gladiolus growers, as 
the annual flowershow. Growers who 
have not already sent their specifica- 
tion of donations to Secretary A. C. 
Beal, Ithaca, N. Y., should do so at once. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this department effective in disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15 cents each. 





EAST feet ny 
you want and how manpt 
sted street, East Hartford, 


L_ABELS—Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 
: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 
printed. Samples. Ohio Nursery Co.. Elyria, Ohio. 


CoLD STORAGE—The Editor of Tue FLower 
GROWER makes a of furnishing plans for 
cold storage contracts the equipment 
for same. e handle all kinds, big and littie. 
Maptson Cooper Co., Calcium, N.Y. 
A SURPLUS of Thousands of Gladiolus Bulbs. I 
grow onan extensive scale invite corres- 

pondence from ExT lor their next year’s require- 
ments. essie E. Lundburg, Keithsburg, Ill. 

ARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Really hasty va 
H rieties, outdoor acclimated ts. I 


GLADIOLUS CO.—We are 
1920 delivery. What kind do 
E. M. Smith, No. 6 Oim- 

















H. W. a nk te Le 
Napoleon, Ohio. 

Eye ocsanc BUTTERFLY BUSH or Summer 

shrub, 6 Gladioli and 8 hardy 


y Chrysanthemums, finest 
tunity batt me BS. loo 1 Ee 


worth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














CLARK W. BROWN | 
Successor to 
Cc. W. BROWN & SON 


Gladioli Exclusively 


ASHLAND - - = MASS. 








Vaughan’s Seed Store 
Gladiolus Specialists 


100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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| GLADIOLI 


Send for my catalog, containing 125dis- | 
‘act varieties. four special offers and | 
o .oaowiont mixtures, TODAY—IT 


iSFE 
JELLE ROOS 
Dept. D. MILTON, MASS. 














We Grow the Leading Varieties, “S.0z.2" 


Also originators of a classy bunch of Seedlings, some 
of which will soon be ready for distribution. 


Gladiolus Specialists PEMBROKE, N.Y. 
ce cre as ee a mE 














GLADIOLI 


Booklet giving valuable cuiture directions free. 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 








Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 
423 PeariSt. Lansing, Mich. 


ms 














Derby 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 











SEEDLING IRIS 


Entire Stocks for Sale 


1 to 100 of a Variety, 25c. te $25.00 per ’ 
We have received Two Silver Medals aoe over Fifteen 
other Awards from the Mass. Horticultural Society 
for — of our sonieation. Send for special list 
an to visit the Garden in Iris Time. 
THE grt ROAD IRIS GARDENS 
% STURTEVANT, PROP. 
Wellesley Rnne - - Mass. 

















E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 85 VARIETIES 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 











WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
der cultivation, and the origination of new forms 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a year 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 

















GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKB, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. I. 














THE NATIONAL WAR GARDEN 
COMMISSION SAID OF A 


Garden Number 


of the 
Touchstone Magazine 


Degg this issue has never been 


a a dollar bill to this advertisement— 

place it in an envelope with your name and 

address—mail it i and we will send you 
a copy of our 


GARDEN NUMBER for 1919 
a sumptuously beautiful magazine of 100 
pages—and the next four issues (value $1.75) 
May June July August 
THE TOUCHSTONE contains in every issue, 
the most beautiful of garden articles. Send 
your dollar today— address 
The Touchstone Magazine 
Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. 
1 West 47th Street 
New York City 








M. F. Wright & Daughter 


GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 
401 South Clay St, Sturgis, Mich. 




















W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 
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GROWER OF 


Choice Gladioli 


J.C. & B. U. Grossman, 
R. 2—Wolcottville, Ind. 
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“The Dahlia King” 
Let me send you TEN distinct, named varieties, all 
properly labelled and guaranteed for 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Send for my free Illustrated Catalog. 

The largest Dahlia Grower in the World. 
Gladioli, Peonies, Iris, +4 ~ Fruit Trees, 
Oraamental Shrubs and Nursery Stock. 

J. K. Alexander, The Dal Dahlia King 
35-47 Central St., E, Bridgewater, Mass- 








Gladiolus Flowers 


It is raining in Southern Illinois and I will have 
many thousand flower spikes for sale at 
Market Prices. Correspondence solicited. 
HENRY C. ECKERT 
BELLEVILLE - - ILLINOIS | 
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JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 
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EXHIBITION CACTUS DAHLIAS 


A collection of the best dozen varieties, each the best 
of its color, selected and propagated by a Newport 
private gardener, who has won with them repeated! 

at Boston, Providence and rt. Robust well 
rooted plants, $5.00 the dozen, or $10.00 for 25, all dif- 


erent. 

COLLARETTE DAHLIAS 
I have been importing the cream of the new produc- 
tions of the leading English specialists who have 
made wonderful improvements over the earlier va- 
rieties in this class. ey have received the highest 


awards abroad but are not pants 5 in this § 


country. I will send a set o' f the best, 
all different, strong tubers (not plants, zs above) for 
$5.00. Generous packet of seed saved from larger 
collection, 25c 


GLADIOLI-—Choice Seedlings 


As wo in April, afew hundred left at $5.00 J 


per hund: a 
All above offers prepaid in zones 1-4. 
F.P.WEBBER, - - - Newport, R.L 











Harken all ye 


Flower Lovers 


Especially all of you who have grown 
Dahlias or tried to grow ther. 


Tried to grow them is more correct especially 
if you live in that great middle western section 
where the mercury climbs to 103 in the shade, 
just when the Dahlia is making its nice suc- 
culent green growth, and then later when 
after weeks of petting, the flowers are open 
ing nicely. along comes J. Frost and cules 
them look as if they had been gassed. 


Iam going to find out something. 


I want to know what are the best growers, 
most drought resistant, freest blooming cactus 
dahlias for this great section of the U.S. A. 
and to that end I have purchased over one 
hundred varieties in all colors from the most 
prominent growers in all parts of the country. 
I purchased only varieties that bore the 
grower’s highest endorsements as to the above 
qualities, attractive color being also specified 
as a prime requisite in each case. 
My next Fall’s ge will list six to ten of 
varieties t at have proved them- 
ce by this summer’s trials and if you 
would onal yourself of the dahlia knowledge 
that will = thus guns cot saat lar, olthis 


Your UR NAME © TODAY foe for ponte = my 
mailing list. 





Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, Oakland Comty, Michigan 
ALL THE BEST IN 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Darwin Tulips, Iris, Peonies, Phlox 
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The Largest and Finest Pansies in the world. 
TRY A PACKAGE. 
1-16 oz. 75c. Write for prices in large quantity. 
JOHN B. HUMPHREY 
LOGAN, O. 


Send for My Catalog 


W. L. CRISSEY, 


R. F.D. No. 1 
Gladiolus Farm, Boring, Ore. 


flowers to sell. Get them quick. 
East Hartford Gladiolus Co, 

E. M. SMITH, Pres and Mer. 
No. 65 Olmsted St. 
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Aristrocrat Strain of Giant Pansies W si800' ber thousand: “They will grow fine 


We al 
have a few thousand Mrs. Francis King at $25.00 
and $20.00 first and second sizes. They are going fast. 


East Hartford, Conn. 











A. B. de Groat, S2th. NY: 





A few choice kinds left. 
We specialize in the choice American and French 
varieties. Catalogue on request. 





Growers of Choice Gladioli : 


“MRS. 


HOMER F. CHASE 


WATT” 


and Other Choice Gladioli 


Tulips, Narcissi, Peonies, Irises 
They succeed with me—they 
should also do well for you. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 


























BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
of volumes I, II, III and IV with indexes are now available. They 
aggregate about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 
formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mailed 
to any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Cailcium,N.Y. 













COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 


Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


Refrigerating Engineers and 
132 Court St. Architects Calcium, N.Y. 
















If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 
brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— based orf‘scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to its contributed articles by well-known au- 
thorities on pan preg oe the 7 topics coven 
making the Gardeners’ Crcaice 
A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 

Published monthly. Subscription,$1.50 2 year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








The bulb season is past, 


and we are now ready to talk business for next season; any- 
thing you have to offer along the line of care and growing of 
Gladioli will be appreciated. 
J. W. SEILER CO. 
Growers of LONE ELM GLADIOLI and GARDEN SEEDS 
Ravenna, R. F. D. No. 1 Ohio 

















Delphinium 
Vanderbilt’s Hybrids 


The largest and most perfect perennial larkspur 
of the day, should be given a trial 
everywhere. Packet, 50c. 
1st prize, California State Floral Society 
1st prize, P. P. I. Exposition Cut Flower Show 


Michell Medal, Floral Pageant, 1916 
lst Medal, P. P. I. Exposition Garden Exhibit. 


Petunia Seed 
Diener’s Ruffled Monsters 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in ex- 
istence. They are rivals to the orchid. Highest 
awards wherever shown on exhibitions. Should 
be grown everywhere. Separate colors—red, 
pink, white, blue, flesh pirk frilled, or all colors 
mixed. 50c a packet. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. 
Kentheld - - - - California 





IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


to plant Gladiolus Bulbs in June, and you can have fine flowers in 
August and September from bulbs planted now. But don’t wait. 


IT IS LATE 


to order bulbs and expect to get just the varieties you want. We who 

w Glads to sell have to plant, too, and we can’t wait indefinitely for 

uyers. 

Besides, I am selling all the time and some sorts get sold out. So 
when you order bulbs by name please give me a list of “Second Choice” 
or leave something to my discretion. I will do the best I can and shall 
have some fine sorts to put in rather than plant large bulbs. 

But order early as you can. I shall be glad to hear from my friends 
(i. e. my customers) as to their success. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF' 


Box F. - . ~ ~ Independence, Iowa 
Mention The Flower Grower. 























Gladiolus Miss Helen Franklin 


First Prize at New York, 1917, for New Ruffled Silver Medal at 
Boston Horticultural Society, 1918. First prize in open class of 
6 spikes Boston, 1918. White with violet stripes in center, $2 doz. 


Thomas Cogger, - Melrose, Mass. 
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To all our Customers: 
We thank you for your patronage in the past 
and wish you a successful growing season. 
When desiring PEONIES or GLADIOLI write 
J. F. MUNSELL - ASHTABULA, OHIO 


Successor to MUNSELL & HARVEY 
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This space reserved for 


Michigan Bulb Farm 
growers of 


Rare and Standard Gladioli 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 























Cedar Hill Nursery 


Brookville, L. L, N.Y. 
P, 0. Glen Head, N.Y. 


New, Rare and Choice Lilacs 
and Shrubs 


Albert Ladohny, 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer, 
Proprietor 





























Quality Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


Kindly name second choice when ordering, 
as we are sold out of some varieties and sizes. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Which list do you want? 


G. D. BLACK 
Albert Lea, 


Minnesota 




















Brunswick, Ga., May 16, 1919 


Deazc Mr. Cooper : 


We note that you will be compelled to 
advance your subscription rate to the ‘‘Flower 
Grower”’ unless you can get a larger subscrip- 
tion list. We realize that the more subscribezs 
vou have the better the results from an advez- 
tising standpoint, and if every bulb and plant 
grower and dealer in this country will send 
you five to ten subscriptions and an adver- 
tisement they will not only benefit themselves, 
but the ‘‘Flower Grower’’ and those to whom 
the paper is sent. 

We herewith enclose list of ten names 
and check to cover. May others do likewise 
until your subscription list reaches the million 
mark, 

We have been very busy tagging our 
new seedling Gladioli and shipping thousands 
of Gladiolus cut flowers. 


Yours truly, 


TAIT BROS. CO. 
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Dutch Bulbs 


N ACCORDANCE with 


my custom I have con- 


tracted with Holland 


growers for sufficient Hya- 
cinth, Tulip and Narciesi 


year, I consider myself 
singularly fortunate in ob- 
taining a quantity which 


should normally suffi- 


cient to replenish the stocks 
customers. 


of my regular 


EARLY RESERVATIONS are ADVISABLE 
Do not forget that bulbs are very scarce and 
I feel confident that there will be 
enough to supply those who rely upon me, 
it is best for you to order before - .ily Ist. 
The reason for that is plain; unless your order arrives 
early, the varieties you desire may be exhausted 
cause someone else has tastes similar to yours. 


My Bulb Catalog for 1919 


is ready for mailing and will be sent to my regular 
tomers. If you do not receive one will you kindly notify 
me, so that the error may be corrected? 

‘arr’ ly Plant Specialties (Sixth edition, 
issue of 1918) i pages of =. 30 full page illustrations, 
have copies, but 
if you have et yours, it will | ty replaced if you request it. 


Bertrand H. Farr, 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue 





Wyomissing, Penna. 




















FARR’S 


Kanderd's Gladiel: 








just be- 








Have had a wonderful sale this season, 
and we are “ sold out” long ago on 
most varieties. About 3000 orders 
have been filled for over $25,000.00 
worth of bulbs and many checks on 
late orders have been returned. You 
are still weleome to a copy of our 1979 
catalog if this will be of help to you 
lor its cultural information, but please 
send us no more orders this season. 
Our 1920 catalog will be worth your 
having for the grand new things it will 
introduce, and the helpful information 
it will contain. 

With grateful appreciation of past fas 
vors and wishing all my friends a most 


beautiful garden this coming season, 


A. &. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


(Originator of the Rustled Gladioli.) 











LILYWHITE! 


URE AS THE LILY! White asthe snow! The long-desired 

spotless white Gladiolus that will bloom well without 
special care; vigorous in growth and extremely early (flower- 
ing a full week ahead of all other white varieties in our 
“Lilywhite” is an ideal forcing variety and sure 
blooming garden sort. With a stronger constitution than 
any other pure white Gladiolus, absolutely healthy, and a pro- 
fuse yielder of bulblets. “Lilywhite” stands in a class by 
itself. The blossoms are of lovely form, placed nicely on 
straight tall spikes, and are of good size and perfect purity of 


Extract Florists’ Review, Aug. 16, '17— 
diolus Lilywhite, grown by H. E. Meader, which received an award of merit. 


Horticulture, Aug. 18, ’17—Lilywhite made a very favorable impression, a very good 
spike and flower showing much commercial promise. 


Boston Transcript—Lilywhite is probably the clearest variety of its kind ever shown. 


Growers and Florists send address for special price list, issued next fall. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist 


Strong bulbs 5Oc ea. $5 per doz. 


Not more than one dozen to a customer this season. 


Awarded First Prize New York Horticultural Society, 1918 
First Class Certificate of Merit Massachusett Hort. Soc., 1917 





—A. E. Kunderd showed the fine white Gla- 


. New Hampshire 













































































FRYER’S NEW IRIS 


Fryer’s Glory—S. Golden bronze, tinged with crimson; 
F. Bright velvety maroon, veined light yellow from center 
to base. Orange beard. $5.00 each. The late Rev. C. S. Harri- 
son wrote of this as a much magnified Jacquesiana. An orna- 
mental nurseryman who saw it in bloom bought all the plants 
of it that I had to spare last season at $5.00 each. 


Red Glory—S. Bronze-yellow tinged with crimson; F. 
Velvety maroon-red, edged and shaded bronze; reticulated 
yellow at the base. Conspicuous orange beard. Fragrant. 


Madison Cooper—S. Lemon-yellow, shaded bronze. 
Falls are the same as Red Glory. Fragrant. All Glory strain. 


The two above are the nearest red that I have produced, and I 
believe are the nearest red Iris in existence. 


WILLIS E. FRYER Mantorville, Minn. 
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New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 

IRIS PEONIES 
We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 


We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 























GLADIOLI 


Dorothy McKibbin 


the new early ruffled 
pink 








Something new and different. 
Each, 35c.; Per Doz., $3.50. 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


the grand late flowering 
Pink 
with bright red blotch on lower petals, very 
striking and beautiful 


Each, 10c.; Per Doz., $1.00; Per 100, $7.50 
postage prepaid. 


John H. McKibbin 


No. 1309 Division St. 
Goshen . - é 


Indiana 




















Amateurs vs. Professionals 


HIS IS A MUCH DEBATED QUESTION but why should any one 
want to remain an amateur when he can make money as a pro- 
fessional? It seems to me that every flower grower who really 

loves flowers should want to grow more and more flowers each year and 
in order to do this what better way is there than to endeavor to make 
them not only pay for the expense of growing them but a handsome 
profit as well ? 


But you say: “ How can I do this?” 


Many can sell cut flowers if they let it be known that they are in the 
business for the profit there is in it. Those who are not situated where 
they can sel! flowers can, by specializing with choice varieties, sell 
bulbs, plants or seeds either locally or at wholesaie to dealers. It takes 
but a very small piece of ground to produce a hundred dollars’ worth of 
bulbs or plants, even at the lowest wholesale price. you know 
that but two cents per square foot will yield over $870 per acre? 


The main thing is to specialize in a few good things, give the best 
possible care, keep all stock absolutely pure and true to name and build 
a reputation on that basis and you can soon find a market for whatever 
you can furnish in quantity. 


Dealers don’t want to bother with small amounts of anything but 
want stock in quantity and most dealers are very particular to know that 
stock is absolutely pure and true to name. 

Then don’t get the idea that you can get anywhere near the oom 
prices for stock at wholesale. Seeds that a bi 
smaller os at, say, 60 cents per ounce, he don’t pay the i grower over 
$3.00 to $5.00 per pound for and there may bea very fair profit in growing 
it at that if you understand gathering and cleaning it. 

The same is true of bulbs. The wholesaler must be at heavy ex- 
pense for rents and labor, as well as advertising, and must make a good 
profit on all he handles, so don’t think you are going to get rich all at 
once. But nevertheless there is a good living to be made in wing 
many kinds of flower seeds, bulbs and plants and the pleasure of having 
many beautiful flowers is an extra dividend on the investment. 


Space does not permit me to go into details or to enumerate the dif- 
ferent seeds, plants or bulbs that would be a for you to grow, 
but I am so convinced that there are hundreds of the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER who could not only make it quite profitable to become 

professional growers instead of amateurs that I have decided to get up 
a little folder in which I can go into details as to varieties and m 
which I hope to have ready early in June and will Fiadly mail same to 
any one who writes me, enclosing a 3 cent stamp and to each will give a 
personal letter of advice if they will give a list of the leading flowers 
they are : Srowing and about how many bulbs of each variety they expect 
to have in the fall 


There are many advantages in bein: ing a professional grower instead 
of an amateur that I have not mentioned for lack of space and among 
them is the fact that you can buy at wholesale instead of retail, thus 
saving considerable on every purc made. 


This and otlier reasons will be treated quite fully in the folder. 
L. H. READ. 














It is supposed 


that every reader of the Flower Grower 

grows flowers of some kind. 

Therefore is interested in Seeds, Plants 

or Bulbs of some one or more varieties. 

This being the case every one of you will 

be interested in a proposition we want to 
ut before each individual reader of the 
lower Grower. 


DO YOU BUY SEEDS? 
DO YOU BUY BULBS? 
- DO YOU BUY PLANTS? 
WOULD YOU like to learn how to buy same to the 
best advantage? 


DO YOU GROW BULBS FOR SALE? 
DO YOU GROW SEEDS FOR SALE? 
DO YOU GROW PLANTS FOR SALE? 


WOULD YOU like to learn how to sell same at the 
least cost in advertising and labor? 


We want to hear from every reader who feels interested in 
above and will make you a proposition that will be profitable 
to you in dollars and cents. We know you will be interested 
in the proposition we will send you and we hope to hear 
from every reader of this Magazine. 


L.H. READ & CO. 


Deer Park - - Alabama 
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Primulinus Hybrids 
Dominion 


Prince of Wales 


and the choicest Seedlings 
and Novelties will be 
in bloom this 
season at 


Brookland Gardens 
Lexington Street, 
Woburn - ° ° Mass. 


COME AND SEE THEM 























EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration measuring length of 
spike with yardstick. 


The above shows one of the Big Four: 
Herad2, Gretchen Zang, 


Bertrex, Evelyn Kirtland 
ALL AUSTIN ORIGINATIONS 





Gladiolus 


Business 


will be continued 
at the Old Home, 
established in 
1818, where for 
more than a 
quarter of a cent- 
ury we have been 


growing, originating 


and distributing 
ELM HILL 
GLADIOLI. 


A.H. Austin 


Co., 


Wayland, Ohio 

















UNITED BULB CO. INC. 


Maple Park Farm 


Mount Clemens, 


- = Mich. 











HANKS TO OUR FRIENDS AND PATRONS for their favors and 
We planted 7 million Gladiolus bulbs 

in May, containing the choicest American and European newer and 
commercial varieties. Let us have your address please and be sure to get 


courtesy during the past season. 


our catalogue. 


Anything in the line of Tulips, Daffs or Hyacinths wanted for fall 
planting? Tell us what you want, let us have your suggestions, and you 


may be sure you will get the best. 
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DOMINION || | LAST CALL | 


(Syn. Red Emperor ) 




















| must be planted this month if you want 
results next fall. 

Let us call it Dominion Can we be of any service to you in making or com- 
pleting your plans? 

Send us the following information that we may 
and _ make suggestions. 


1 Draw a rough map of your ground giving 
approximate dimensions and whether level, 


Pr ince of Wales sloping or terraced. 


2 What results do you want, landscape effect, 
formal garden or just for cut flowers? 


3 What ‘lowers do you like best and what is 
your favorite color? 
Watch those two varieties the 4 Are there any trellises, fences, sides of 
° buildings, etc., to be covered or screened ? 
coming season. 
Enclose return postage. There is no charge for 
suggestions. 


If you desire plans drawn in detail, a charge will be 
made to cover time. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. Geo. P. Buck & Son 


C. Zeesiraten, Prop. 
R, F. D. 68 BEMUS POINT, N.Y. Collingswood - New Jersey 























send it out. ‘a — with Coleman’s 


sal A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


A Coleman Origination won The Cleve- 
lana Florists’ Club beautiful silver cup. 


A Coleman Origination won the Bronze Medal Wichert, Illinois 


at the last exhibition of the American Gladiolus 
Society, Buffalo, 1918. - 


Let us have your mame on our mailing list. 


JOE COLEMAN, 
Cleveland Road - - - Ravenna, Ohio. 


+ ship will not come back if you do not 


az 


We are completely sold out 


of all available stock as a 
= rieorehenght lal result of our advertising in 


t ng for something new in Peonies, varieties that - 
pi SS et THE FLOWER GROWER 
and choose from the ust what you want. I shall have 110 en- 


tirely new 1919 Sede tative tiie coce ee that no other grower has. 
dag yay be my wonder Peony—Victory Chateau Thierry 


A. M.E BRAND - Faribault, Minn. 











Next year we will have 











" : larger and better stock 
Brighten Your =} pattie COREOPSIS— 

Lan ta Grandifi 0: * 4° 
Garden“ % == popular hardy planta. Rich goldor and more varieties. 


yellow, cosmos-like blossoms — in — 
from June on thru the entire summer _and autumn. It succeeds ev 
where; 2 to sf ft. heveleabie for cutting. Good strong ei at $1.50 per van. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA, 












































